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BOUTET DE MONVEL 


I have known Bou- 
tet de Monvel since the 
beginning of his artistic 
career in 1870. He 
had just entered the stu- 
dio of Cabanel at the 
t.cole des Beaux Arts. 
He was a tall boy. of 
distinguished appear- 
ance and manners, who 
attracted attention by a 
certain correctness of 
bearing comparatively 
rare amidst the noisy 
circle into which he in- 
troduced himself. With 
a wit sharp enough for 
a prompt answer and 
of a build to make 
himself respected, he 
held himself somewhat 
aloof, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in his’ work, 
fl). Poet Ft coef. which but little resem- 

bled the art dominant 

in the school of the Rue 
Bonaparte. Nothing about him foretold a revolutionist, but he was 
already an independent. Such he was and such he has remained. His 
stay in Cabanel’s school was short, and he soon left to work 
under the direction of G. Boulanger and Lefebvre. He was also 
with Carolus Duran for a few months. But it was with difficulty 
that he submitted to discipline, and he gladly sought refuge in a 
little studio which he rented in the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
where he tasted the joy of solitary study. Endowed with great 
facility, he followed at this time the ideal of a somewhat violent 
technique, that he has since abandoned, which he called his 
maniére noir. We gained his first success by a portrait of Mounet 
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Sully, the illustrious member of the Comédie Frangaise, and with 
a ‘Good Samaritan” he won a medal in the Salon of the Champs 
Elysées. Two years after, in 1880, Boutet de Monvel received 
another medal for his picture, ‘‘Du Sabbat,” which placed him hors 
concours in the rank of artists. Already the works of the artist were 
more enveloped in light, and the black and violent shadows gave 
place to more delicate contrasts. The painter’s vision became modi- 
fied. Two successive voyages in Algeria revealed to him another 
light than that of the studio. In crossing the high plateaus of the 
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province of Constantine, at the feet of the Auns and in the Arab vil- 
lages he was dazzled with the African sun. Indeed, the few sketches 
and pictures he brought back from his trip in this land of white ber- 
nouse and mosques are but an incident in his career. Monvel was not 
destined to be a painter of Algiers; it would have been difficult for 
him to have made a specialty of interpreting one particular corner of 
nature. 

It was an awakening visually and mentally to other aspects new 
to him, and to enjoy effects which are unknown to us in these 
gloomier regions. He was still in that painful period of transition 
during which the artist, with reaching and groping about, endeavors to 
establish his own personality. It is to the artist more than to any 
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other that the yywtodeavtoy of ancient philosophy can be applied; 
for it is this knowledge of himself which should be the foundation 
of his talent. Granting that we are all, even the most gifted, beings 
full of imperfections and weaknesses, what we call talent is but an 
intelligent compromise between our virtues and our faults. Ought 
we not all to follow only the particular bent which our own individ- 
uality suggests, hoping to achieve an end which cannot be reached 
except by not bewildering ourselves with side issues? It is the lack 
of this knowledge of self which results in so many troubled and barren 
careers. Inspiration is a beautiful thing, but between inspiration and 
realization is an abyss of difficulty the overcoming of which taxes all 
the perspicuity of a keen judg- 
ment, all the strength of a tena- 
cious will and all the care of a 
well-armed experience. It is 
then that the truly gifted man 
has the lucid consciousness of 
the gifts he possesses as well as 
his limitations, and knows how 
to direct and concentrate his 
efforts so as to love nothing 
but to obtain the greatest re- 
sults with his talent. In stating 
these principles I am not wan- 
dering from my subject, as I 
have often heard them from 
De Monvel himself. More than 
once he has told me how the 
first consciousness of the path 
marked out for him to follow 
came while making some little 
A CORNER OF CONSTANTINE pen drawings for a book in- 

tended for the use of primary 
classes. ‘‘All my career,” he said, ‘‘is perhaps governed by the 
fact that a gentleman having written a small history of France 
had the idea of completing it by some vignettes. The editor asked 
the name of some artist, and a distant acquaintance present men- 
tioned my name at random, when perhaps ten other names might 
have come more readily to his lips. lt was here a miracle occurred. 
The next day I was called by a letter from the editor and charged to 
make forty little pen drawings, about three times the size of my thumb- 
nail, which must represent the most salient facts of our history.’ 

De Monvel’s forty little drawings, three times the size of his 
thumb-nail, were the beginning of his success. When he took up his 
tools to apply himself to this task he was obliged to renounce at the 
same time the splendors of form, the raptures of color, the enchant- 
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ment of rendering light and 
shade and the luscious hand- 
ling of pigment in the manner 
dreamed of by all painters. 
Having nothing but a simple 
pen, ink and white paper, he 
must somehow make shift to 
give to his subject existence 
and a clear synthesis of re- 





; a 
lam sult. This synthesis is the 

——s —— aa aim of all artists. At this 
FROM PEN AND INK DRAWING , point the poverty of the re- 
ST. NICHOLAS (DELGRAVE 2) sources at our disposition for 


expressing ourselves becomes 
a force, for it obliges us to an ingenious simplification which would be 
unnecessary had we at our disposal a palette upon which our tubes 
spread the light of the sun, the azure of the sky, the green of the 
fields and the pearly flesh tints of woman. The real sun, the real sky, 
the real fields and the real woman will always be more beautiful than 
anything we can possibly put on our canvases; for we only spoil 
beautiful things by trying to represent them in all their splendor. We 
should only attempt to render a single phase of nature, but we can 
arrive at the interpretation of this particular phase in an absolutely 
truthful manner. It is for each of us to find out according to our own 
aptitudes what interpretation we can best give. Indeed, our education 
is faulty, for it is with black and white that a painter should learn to 
render color in the same way that a writer in learning to write should 
restrict himself to the use of a few hundred words. 
De Monvel worked at this series of little drawings with the same 
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care as if they were forty pictures. In so doing he learned how to 
direct his efforts to obtain the best results. In consequence of which 
he received orders for more important work. A few months after 
Boutet de Monvel was obliged to refuse the too numerous demands 
of the Parisian publishers. It was from this time on that he executed 
the following drawings of all sorts which established his great reputa- 
tion as an illustrator. The 
drawings which appeared in 
the French St. Nicholas, 
‘*Maitre Pathelin’ (Delagrave 
edition), ‘‘ Les Rondes et Chan- 
sons pour les Enfants,’’ ‘‘ Les 
Chansons de France,’ ‘‘La 
Civilité Puerile et Honnéte,”’ 
‘*Les Fables de La Fontaine” 
(Plon edition), and ‘‘Nos En- 
fants’ (Hachette edition), the 
text of which was written by the 
incomparable Anatole France. 
In this series of drawings and 
water colors he suddenly re- 
veals a profound knowledge of 
children’s habits, attitudes and 
movements. The features ex- 
pressed in a few lines render 
well the impressions of these 
little round faces where life has 
not yet traced a single furrow. 
It was a broadened horizon on 
the pantomime of child-life 
and on the psychology of 
these little actors, so charming, 
simple and varied were they 
in the expression of their new- 
born emotions. Added to this 
exceptional comprehension of 
children was a manifestationofa 
rare and particular talent, which 
up to that time had remained dormant. I would speak of the ingenuity 
and novelty of composition which, far from all convention, found its 
originality in an entirely new and simple placing of the figures, and the 
decorative quality of composition without recourse to eccentricity. It 
was a most exquisite way of combining perfectly logical yet original 
qualities. 

It was at this epoch that I perceived for the first time the dormant 
note of De Monvel’s talent, which he showed as painter, water colorist 
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or illustrator—that is to say, a faculty of discovering in the most 
indifferent objects, in the most ordinary landscapes, in the most com- 
mon people, an attribute of art, and of an art simple and exquisite, 
capable of charming the eyes of the most uneducated as well as the 
most refined. By this faculty, it seems to me, De Monvel enters the 
ranks of the primitive artists for whom the things and the people 
about them and the in- 
cidents of everyday life 
formed the clear and 
pure sources of their 
creations. One _ saw 
these qualities fully de- 
veloped and expressed 
in the series of remark- 
able water colors which 
the painter composed 
for the beautiful ro- 
mance of Ferd. Fabre 
Xaviere, edited by the 
firm of (Boussod-Vala- 
don & Cie). Hi Ss a 
chaste idyl of the vil- 
lage of Cévenne. These 
water colors, which have 
already been exhibited 
in Paris and London, 
will remain in the mem- 
ory of those who saw 
them as a rare example 
of what can be _ ob- 
tained by sober execu- 
tions, sustained by the 
sentiment of the sub- 
ject. The combining of 
L’ ADIEU SUPREME the illustrations with 
Courtesy oF Boussop-VALapon & Co. the text in this book is 
in such perfect har- 
mony that one is tempted to ask if the illustrator and writer are not 
one and the same artist, so well are they united in their creation of 
the actors in this story. 

Always seeking new difficulties to surmount, De Monvel under- 
took to handle a new order of subjects. In the month of December, 
1896, Le Cercle de |’Union Artistique offered their rooms to exhibit 
a series of forty-five of his water colors, having as a subject the life of 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

The public were greatly surprised before this series of composi- 
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tions of small dimensions but striking aspect, which showed them the 
most varied scenes. The artist usually of quiet subjects, suddenly 
shows himself the painter of ferocious mélées, swarming crowds, beauti- 
ful processions and luxurious pomp. Above the clashing swords of 
the combatants, the cries of the crowd and the splendors of a royal 
court, Jeanne, the great heroine, can be distinguished, pious, heroic, 
touching and martyr- 
like. 

The subject was 
new, but the qualities 
of the painter were the 
same — perhaps more 
expressive, Remark- 
able effects were ob- 
tained in a most ordi- 
nary fashion, while 
beautiful, simple lines 
and flat tones were com- 
bined in such a way that 
they gave as strong an 
impression as the most 
complicated and ex- 
treme coloring. The 
lives of these little 
people on these thin 
sheets of paper seemed 
like real nature, so true 
were the gestures and 
so clearly could the 
state of their souls be 
read by the attitudes 
and expressions of 
varied emotion. The 
success of this under- 
taking was enormous. 
In a few years B. de 
Monvel has shown his ability in a series of works so varied in spirit, 
sentiment and color, that it is difficult to meet with more intelligent 
suppleness, more comprehensive understanding of such varied aspects 
of life. With equal success, a thing which is rare, he has handled 
subjects of an entirely different class, of which each will remain as 
a type. 

But if at the present this artist enjoys in France as well as in other 
countries a great reputation as an illustrator, we must not forget that 
in other classes of art he has had no less important and well deserved 
successes. For fifteen years he has occupied a special place in the 
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Society of French Water Colorists. There also he brought such a 
personal note that it has as yet found no imitators and will not find any, 
as it is the result of a specially organized talent and of an experience 
and taste which is not liable to be found united again under the same 
conditions in any of his rivals. One can borrow his subjects, but not 
his interpretation of them. 

In the rooms on the Rue de Sevres where the Society of Water 
Colorists have ex- 
hibited for so many 
years, also in the 
Galleries of the 
Champs E lysées, we 
have tasted the 
most delicate  ar- 
tistic delights be- 
fore the works of 
this master. Under 
his signature we 
have seen the most 
beautiful fantasies, 
such as the water 
color of the ‘‘ White 
Peacocks,’ which 
now decorates the 
pretty cream satin 
boudoir of the Bar- 
oness M. Deslan- 
des; we have seen 
scenes of intimate 
life and a touching 
observation in the 
‘Priére” and in the 





: Adieux;” of a 
THE VOICES, FROM THE JEAN D’ ARC keen observation in 
ILLUSTRATED BY BOUTET DE MONVEL the ‘‘ Conference,” 


Courtesy oF THE CENTURY Co. an d i n cer t a i n 


ecclesiastic pic- 
tures; of landscapes of lovely sentiment; and lastly, those incom- 
parable portraits, portraits of children, which are so much sought 
after by French mothers. 

For those who have not seen De Monvel’s portraits of children 
nothing can give an idea of the charm which can be put into a work 
of this kind. All the naive grace and freshness of childhood are 
shown in these portraits, which the future will class among the mas- 
terpieces. After having been the illustrator of child-life, De Monvel 
has become the painter of children; but that does not hinder him 
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from exhibiting in each salon exquisite portraits of women and young 
girls, which have brought to his studio many charming aspirants for 
the honor of posing for him. In all of these works we will find the 
same searching for simplicity, rendered with a calm and tranquil tech- 
nique almost too subtle to grasp, which leaves all the interest in the 
sentiment. This pathway which the artist saw before him on the day 
of the forty little drawings he has followed with persistency. The 
pathway has become a road, and since a highway. At present the 
horizon broadens wider and wider for him. He has just undertaken a 
large work which I do not doubt will class him in the first rank of 
decorative painters of his time. The decoration of the Basilica 





THE FAIRY-TALE 


erected at Domremy, France, in memory of Jeanne d’Arc has been 
intrusted to him. These decorations are made up of six large com- 
positions, which will furnish two sides of the nave. The first of these 
is finished, and will be among the collection which Boutet de Monvel 
exhibits this winter in Chicago, Boston, New York and _ Phila- 


delphia. 
This work, so new in its conception and in its mode of execution, 
will cause an impression entirely unexpected. Among all the 


attempts of modern decorative painters, I know of none who have in 
the slightest degree approached this new art which this master has 
naugurated. And I know of none who could succeed more com- 
pletely. De Monvel looks at this church which he has to decorate as 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES IN 1840 AND 1855 






a book; the walls are, for him, large pages which he must illustrate— 
a term he prefers to use in explaining that the decoration of a monu- 
ment is nothing but an illustration. His idea of the illustration of a 
book is not the intermingling of pictures with text, but conceived from 
the point of view of drawings and text united in a harmonious and 
decorative ensemble. 

It is this art which the decoration of monuments should approach. 
In every case the talent of the artist should be applied to a work of 
adaptation for which the unlimited production of pictures would not 
prepare him had he not in himself a particular quality so often lacking 
in decorative painters. In order to justify this article the case must 
be applied to an artist whose talent rests on a good education to 
enable him to see broadly so that he can conform his execution to his 
vision. 

This is most often lacking in our illustrators, who unfortunately 
have a tendency to dwarf their manner to the dimensions of their 
immediate needs. The very opposite effect is produced by De Mon- 
vel, whose personality is affirmed and enlarged by the infinitely varied 
labor in completing a large work, which is not the crowning of his career 
but the beginning of a new phase of production. We have already 
been struck by the fact that the most successful artistic careers are not 
those which begin the most brilliantly, but are more modest at the 
start, taking their stand on conscientious and obstinate work, waiting 
quietly for their flight, progressively persevering through years until 
a perfect and entire development of a talent which age does not chill, 
that terrible age which for so many artists marks the stopping and 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES IN 1810 AND 1830 


decadence before the hair has begun to turn gray. It is difficult to 
accept to the letter the maxim of good old La Fontaine— 

Patience et longueur de Temps 

Font plus que force ni que rage. 
For force is necessary and also intense emotion, but no less indispen- 
sable is continuity in a conscientious effort. 

Boutet de Monvel is a good example of this perseverance and 
tenacity, of this probity of effort which, joined with a talent of the 
highest order, makes him a most distinguished master and one of the 
most original masters in contemporary art. 

Paris, December, 1808. 


[NoreE.—This article was written by an intimate friend of M. Boutet de Monvel 
especially for BRUSH AND PENCIL, and was translated by Mr. Frederic Winthrop 
Ramsdell of Chicago. The illustrations are reproduced from photographs taken 
directly from the drawings and paintings by Mr. F. Bemm while at the Chicago Art 
Institute. The exhibition has met with a remarkable reception here, being visited by 
a very large number of people of the most diversified tastes, and has received uni- 
versal approbation.—ED.] 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN EXPRESSLY FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL 


TO THE HULL GATEWAY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


No porter’s lodge along the Oxford High 
On proctor-shadowed student from his rouse 
So grimly frowned as thou; nor blackened boughs 
On Dante losing, hopeless, earth and sky. 
Thy crocket-crawlers scare the helpless eye; 
Thine anguished corbels twist their human brows; 
Thy dragon kneelers bend to wicked vows; 
And high-perched finials threat the passer-by. 
And yet through such as thou the race hath passed 
To freedom—superstition’s dreadful gate 
Hath oped upon the courts of truth at last; 
Nor all the fears of an imagined fate, 
Nor all the goblin crew cf error vast 
Can shut the mind from learning’s fair estate. 
HORACE SPENCER FISKE. 
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THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers was organized in 
October, 1886, under the name of the Chicago Lantern Slide Club, 
and, as the name indicates, was 
originally devoted exclusively 
to the making and seeing of 
stereopticon pictures. 

At about the same time 
was organized the American 
Lantern Slide Interchange, an 
association of societies in vari- 
ous cities of the United States 
and Canada interested in this 
branch of photography, having 
its headquarters in New York 
and governed by a board of 
directors consisting of one 
delegate from each of the 
clubs forming the Interchange. 
THE FARM, BY J. D. CRESS Until the present year it was 

the custom for each society in 
the Interchange to prepare during the year a collection of lantern 
slides representing its best work, which was sent to New York in 
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November. Then the work was submitted to the criticism of a com- 
mittee selected from the board of directors. All slides considered by 
this committee to fall below certain standards of artistic and technical 
excellence were rejected and returned to the makers. The remainder, 
arranged in collections of convenient size, were passed from club to 
club for exhibition during the winter and spring, thus giving to each 





THE WILLOWS IN WINTER 
BY FREDERICK K. LAWRENCE 


club the opportunity to see, enjoy and learn from the best work of 
the other clubs. 

Owing to the magnificent distances of our great and glorious and 
still expanding country, the committee for the examination of the 
slides have necessarily ‘been chosen from a few societies within short 
distances of New York. Inasmuch as the knights of brush and pencil, 
after some thousands of years in which the art of picture-making has 
been practiced, are not all of one mind, but are divided into camps 
whose wars are not always merry wars, it is not surprising that pho- 
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tographers have not within one lifetime succeeded in settling upon 
universally accepted rules for their branch of the art, nor that differ- 
ences of opinion should have arisen in regard to the proper standards of 
criticism to be maintained in judging the slides submitted. On motion 
of the Chicago club a new rule was adopted as an experiment for this 
year. Each club is now required to send in fifty slides, which are 
judged only by its own members, the power of rejecting being taken 
from the committee in New York, and each club being expected to 
record its criticism of the work of the other societies. It is believed 
that the plan, while not lowering technical or artistic standards, will 





ATLANTA, BY MRS. M. H. BEMAN 


give freer expression to individual ideas and feelings and prevent the 
work of the Interchange from narrowing and hardening on certain 
lines. 

Shortly after the organization of the American Interchange the 
International Lantern Slide Interchange was also formed, which has 
included at different times societies in England, France, Austria and 
Japan. One box of one hundred slides has usually been selected 
from the very best of the American collection to send abroad, and in 
return work of men, especially in England, whose names are household 
words among photographers, has often been seen here. 

Under the name of the Lantern Slide Club, the Chicago society 
continued with varying fortunes until September, 1895, when it was 
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reorganized as the Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers, for 
general photographic work. Thus the society, while it has been in 
existence twelve years, is really 
as a general photographic so- 
ciety still in its swaddling 
clothes, but believes itself to 
be a lusty and promising infant. 
The society numbers at present 
about sixty members, has a 
club-room in the Art Institute, 
with a good light for portrait 
work, a convenient dark-room, 
to which has recently been 
added a reducing and enlarging 
camera with electric light. <A 
number of photographic maga- 


L’ESPAGNOLE, BY MARSHALL WAIT 


zines are found on the _ club- 
room tables, and it is hoped that 
the present small collection of 
books will prove the nucleus of 
a valuable library. 

The membership of the soci- 
ety in the Lantern Slide Inter- 
change is still retained, and the 
‘interchange boxes” remain one 
of the most attractive features 
of the club, and seldom fail to 
fill the large room in the Art 
Institute placed at its disposal 
for lantern exhibitions. In addition there are frequent ‘‘work 
nights,” when the more experienced members are present to aid 
beginners with practical advice and assistance in the various branches 
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CHICAGO SOCIETY OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


of the art. 


2813 


The syllabus of the society for this year also includes 


demonstrations of various papers and developers by professionals, 


lectures on composition, lighting, 
posing, etc., by artists of ability, 
exhibitions of lantern slides by 
various members, and illustrated 
travel lectures by well-known 
amateurs. Since the reorganiza- 
tion of the society for general 
photographic work there have 
been held in the discreet privacy 
of its own rooms three modest 
print exhibitions, which have 
shown a steady rise both in 
technique and artistic feeling. 
A fourth exhibition is now 
arranging, which, with the facil- 
ities now at the command of all 
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member of such a society takes himself and 
many grades of technical skill are 


Still among so large a number 





PORTRAIT STUDY, BY MARSHALL WAIT 
members for making enlarged 
prints, it is confidently expected 
will show a grade of work 
which will justify public exhi- 
bitions in the future. 

The society does not number 
among its members any one 
person of such pre-eminent 
achievements as to merit special 
mention. The man who presses 
the button while the stock 
houses do the rest does not 
often seek membership in a 
photographic society. It may 
be safely assumed that every 
his camera seriously. 
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naturally found, as well as great diversity of opinion, not only in 
regard to details of processes, but as to the fundamental principles 
and legitimate aims of the art; and it is perhaps in the good-natured 
clashing of the different opinions that the greatest benefit of the soci- 
ety is to be found, The confession of faith of the Chicago Society 
of Amateur Photographers has but two articles: The first, that 
photography is an art; the second, that we are miserable sinners with 
our cameras and humbly desirous of making better fzc/ures in the 
future. If any one can subscribe to this short creed he is a welcome 
member of the C. S. A. P. 


MARSHALL Walt, 
President of the Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers. 
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SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 














JAPANESE STENCILS, COLLECTION OF 
MR. H. DEAKIN 


In attempting to write on a subject about which practically noth- 
ing has been written—-especially when it happens to concern Japanese 
art—the history and process must necessarily be 
something of a conjecture; hence, I will not try 
to give any information on this part of the sub- 
ject, for no amount of names, dates or descrip- 
tions of methods would alter the very patent fact 
that these Japanese stencils are of unusual 
beauty of design, and though the delicacy and 
accuracy of each outline and detail are something 
which in our day of mechanical processes have 
come to be looked upon as perfectly natural 
results-—by machinery—here, however we have 
it all done by hand tooling, with that peculiar 
character about the work that bespeaks some- 
thing vital behind the tool, that the brain which 
designed the pattern also executed the work of 
the stencil cutting. 

What is really known of these designs which 
belong to Mr. Deakin’s beautiful collection of 
Japanese curios, is that many of them are the 
work of great artists of Japan, famous for work 
of a more lasting character. 

It is gratifying to think that such men 
honored the art of design sufficiently as an art not to scorn the 
humble purpose to which these exquisite patterns have been put, for 
I am convinced that there are few artists of to-day successful in the 
fine art who would consider it worth while to put such painstaking 
labor into a design which might ultimately adorn the cotton facing 
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of some tapestry, and never be seen except 
when the ‘‘wrong side’”’ was turned to view. 
What possibilities of color arrangements 
are suggested by some of these designs! 
Cotton dresses would be an endless joy were 
they adorned with any of the two hundred 
and fifty designs of these stencils, and our 
silk fabrics, both for household and personal 
adornment, might become doubly attractive. 
There is a certain charm about the irregularity 
of hand-stenciled designs on fabrics, an effect 
which is not to be obtained by the mechan- 
ical processes unless reproduced directly from 
a hand-made proof—even then the pressure 
which is necessary to print the pattern by 
machine is almost sure to leave a sharpness 
that is unpleasant. Alas, that in the haste of 
this our day and generation, and of an entirely 
different civilization, we have neither time to 
produce nor encourage such artistic efforts 
in the field of applied arts, but must borrow 
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from what was done when art was the strongest impulse, and time 
and gain not cast so largely into the balance. 

The flight of birds, from crested waves in which fishes leap—that 
peculiar live line of the incoming surf; the delicate bamboo in full 
leaf; butterflies in swarms, sometimes with the very freedom of 
nature, again conventionalized in every conceivable fanciful manner, 
and then the favorite theme, Buddha’s sacred flower, the lotus. 
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One marvels at the ingeniousness with which two birds with 


etched wings are fitted into a diamond-shaped space, and yet 


g of their true character seems to be lost. 
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after all is only the form and thought—develops upon such suggestion 
as nature is ever silently offering us out of her boundless store—sug- 
gestions never ceasing until we cease to care to see. 

B. OSTERTAG. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 


(ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO) 





Dear maiden, with uplifted face 
And eyes in joyous reverence raised, 
Far o’er the realms of song-thrilled space 
Thy soul soars upward with the lark. 


Thy rugged hand a sickle holds— 

Death’s symbol clasped by dawning life— 
A rosy light thy form enfolds, 

A new, earth-born Aurora thou. 


Thy spirit is not peasant born, 
Though night’s pale dew clings round thy 
feet; 
Forever on thee shines the morn, 
Still in thy heart life’s matin rings. 
AviLpa KiLton LEE. 

















A JANUARY EVENING, BY W. E. SCHOFIELD 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 


The annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts has come to be the artistic event of the season in Philadelphia. 
Time was, and not so very long ago, when the management of this 
institution was content to stay quietly at home and pass benignly 
upon such works as were submitted as candidates for a place on the 
Academy walls. Then the exhibits were largely local in their charac- 
ter, and attracted comparatively little attention in the outside world. 
Nowadays things are run on quite a different plan. The manage- 
ment’s representatives are busy all over the country, and in Europe 
as well, long before the exhibition is to open, collecting their mate- 
rials. They are hungry for the latest works of prominent American 
artists, and they seek everywhere for attractions. As a result an 
Academy display is a gathering of the most representative canvases 
by native artists, for it is a proviso that the exhibitors must be 
American born. 

Now and then some captious critic finds fault with this system, 
upon the ground that it does not give unknown artists a fair chance. 
The reply to this is that if the seeker for artistic recognition can paint 
or model well enough to deserve it he can always find a place for his 
work in the Academy galleries. An exhibition of the canvases 
rejected by the Academy's jury would be interesting from a different 
point of view than the painters intended, for it would be excruciatingly 
funny. 

The present exhibition—the sixty-eighth annual—-which opened 
with the usual private view on the evening of January 14, is fully up 
to the usual standard of excellence. The selection of exhibits has 
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been most catholic in character, no particular school of art being 
favored more than another, but all coming in for their due share of 
appreciation. It is noticeable, by the way, that the impressionists 
are dropping very much into the background. The paintings of that 
school seen in this collection are few in number, the most conspicuous 
being those from the brush of Childe Hassam, a little group of French 
scenes painted with a tender appreciation of spring coloring. 

There is hardly an American artist of prominence who is not repre- 
sented by at least one canvas, and with such a plethora of riches, it is 
difficult to particularize without making what to some would appear 








THE PLOUGHING OF THE EPHRETA BRETHREN, BY HARRY B. POOR 


invidious comparisons. Nothing of the kind is intended, however, and 
I might as well state at this particular point that the photographs from 
which the illustrations are made were selected rather at random, and 
not chosen as the things most worth picturing. 

The western wall of the largest gallery (Galiery F) is considered 
the place of honor at the Academy shows, and occupying the central 
position upon it this season we find a portrait study by E. C. Tarbell, 
‘‘The Golden Screen” by title. It represents a young girl, who 
strongly resembles Ada Rehan, dressed in white and wearing a 
large feathered hat of almost blackish hue, seated in an easy attitude 
in front of a brilliant yellow screen. The light falls upon the lower 
part of one cheek, but the greater part of her face is in shadow as it 
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looks out of the canvas from beneath the big hat. As a whole the 
composition is a charming one, simple in conception and workmanship, 
as all works of true art should 


be. 
Near by hangs John Alex- 
ander’s ‘Musings, a poetic 
canvas depicting a_ willowy 4 
maiden playing the violoncello. \ 


Other examples of this same 
artist’s clever work are not far 
distant, chief among which one 
notes ‘‘The Blue Bowl,” show- 
ing a single female figure attired 
in a patterned dress _ which 
matches in tone and color the 
vessel the girl holds in her out- 
stretched palm and which gives 
its title to the picture. 

Very different in style, yet 
also found upon the western 
wall of gallery F, is Arthur B. 
Davies’ Botticelli-like composi- 
tion ‘‘At the Source,” a canvas 
painted in a low key in which 
the central figure is a nude 
blonde woman bending over a 
woodland spring, while in the 
immediate foreground one sees 
another fair one, this time 
draped, gazing at her reflection 
in a looking-glass. That this 
picture should hang beside Tar- 
bell’s canvas, though as differ- 
ent from it as day is from night, 
goes to prove w hat I have said 
about the catholicity of choice 
displayed by the jury of selec- 
THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS tion. 

BY WILTON LOCKWOOD John S. Sargent has six ex- 
hibits in this collection, one of 
which, a large canvas with full length portraits of Mr. and Mrs. S., 
finds a place upon the wall of honor. Like all this artist’s work, it is an 
poe: clever piece of painting, striking in effect and very cleverly 
xecuted. Mrs. S. as pictured, is a young woman in a shirt waist and 
w vite skirt who holds her sailor hat jauntily against her hip, while her | 
husband, clad in boating flannels, bearded and brown, stands some- 
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what behind her. The other Sargent pictures include portraits of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Thomas B. Reed, and the scene in the upper 
story of a Spanish house, the lat- 
ter a little canvas full of local 
color. 

A strikingly original piece of 
composition comes from that 
eccentric genius Whistler. It 
depicts a cheery interior, in the 
center of which stands a young 
lady in a black riding costume; 
in the background a little girl in 
white is busy reading by a win- 
dow, and in the mirror which 
occupies the left-hand side of the 
picture one sees reflected the 
head of another female occupant 
of the chamber. 

John McLure Hamilton sends 
several of his pictures, among 
them portraits of Raffaelli and 
of Henri Rochefort, painted in 
his usual style. 

One of the most. striking 
pictures in the collection is John 
Lafarge’s ‘‘The Divinity Kuw- 
anon,” a contemplative deity 
evidently. The goddess, seated 
in the attitude which one is ac- 
customed to see in representa- 
tions of Buddha, is shown sunk 
in deep thought in the midst of 
woodland surroundings and with 
a waterfall tumbling from the 
rocks to one side of her. The 
coloring is quiet, and the hand- 
ling produces much the same 
effect as if the canvas, instead 
of being painted, were woven iiiaias re ee 

2 : INDOW FOR CHURCH OF THE 
by an Oriental workman in sober- ASCENSION, BY J. ALDEN WEIR 
hued threads. The whole is 
decorative rather than pictorial, and considered as such is a capital 
piece of work. 

A big canvas by Humpheys Johnston, catalogued as ‘‘Loren- 
zaccio,”’ is a portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, in a masculine character—a 
striking bit of work, but the size is hardly warranted. 
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One of the most important contributions by local men is Harry 
Poor’s ‘*Ploughing of the Ephreta Brethren,” an incident from Penn- 
sylvania history, the painting of which betrays a tendency to a return 
to the historic school, which might be fruitful of good results. The 
example under consideration shows that our artists may find pictur- 
esque subjects without going abroad for them. 

The landscape painters are rather in the minority, but a thoroughly 
artistic study of a cloud effect 
by Max Bohm finds a promi- 
nent place on the walls. The 
‘January Evening,” by W. 
Elmer Schofield, which is the 
subject of one of our illustra- 
tions, is also a beautiful piece of 
painting, cold enough to make 
one who looks at it shiver. 
Foremost among the marine 
paintings are Alexander Harri- 
son’s canvases, which come 
direct from the Pacific coast 
with the paint still fresh upon 
their surface. 

Paintings with religious or 
semi-religious subjects are 
rather numerous. Most prom- 
inent of these is ‘‘L’Annoncia- 
tion,” by the Negro artist Tan- 
ner, which comes here from its 
Parisian triumph, via Chicago. 
William M. Chase contributes 
a canvas which may come 
under this category, but al- 
though clever in handling, this 
picture of the young religieuse 
DEVOTION, BY WM. M. CHASE strikes one as theatrical and 

over-sentimental. 

The absence of the nude, save in the department devoted to 
sculpture, is rather remarkable. Only three or four pictures repre- 
sent the undraped human figure, and these, with the exception 
of that by Arthur B. Davies, already mentioned, are unimportant. 
It seems almost as if American painters have had a change of 
heart in this direction. Or is it that shapely models are too hard to 
find? 

Plastic art is well represented, the sculptors contributing many 
important examples of their art. There is a memorial exhibition of 
Olin L. Warner’s work, including the dead sculptor’s designs for the 
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doors of the Congressional Library, which were subsequently finished 
by Herbert Adams. 
One of the most interesting things in this section is Charles 
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MOTHER AND CHILD, BY H. B. FULLER 


Grafly’s ‘‘From Generation to Generation,” two figures, one a youth, 
one an ancient, which, I believe, has been seen in Chicago before now. 

Some charming little figures, much on the same lines as those for 
which Bessie O. Potter is famous, are exhibited by Miss Enid Yandell, 
a young sculptress of much promise. 
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Paul W. Bartlett's ‘‘Columbus” and ‘Michael Angelo” are also 
here, as well as his design for the door of a tomb, while Daniel 
Chester French contributes an angel, which much resembles one we 
saw here on exhibition a year or so ago. 

The water colors are important enough to havea gallery all to 
themselves, but a detailed account of them is forbidden at this 
moment for lack of space. 

The usual awards are to be made: The Temple medals for the 
first and second-best painting; the Academy gold medal of honor; the 
Walter Lippincott prize for the best marine or landscape, which carries 
with it the right to purchase on the part of the donor; and the Mary 
Smith prize of one hundred dollars for the best painting by a resident 
woman artist. 

From this hasty review it is hoped that the reader may gain a 
faint idea of one of the most important of American picture shows, 
one of which Philadelphians are justly proud. 

Nore—Dagnan- Bouveret’s celebrated picture, ‘‘The Disciples at 
Emmaus,’ the one presented by Mr. Frick to the Carnegie Art Gal- 
leries, has been loaned to the Academy for display in connection with 
the present exhibition. It is hung in one of the corridors, and is the 
only painting by a foreign artist, an exception having been made in 
the usual rule so as to admit it. 

FRANCIS J. ZIEGLER. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1899. 


MOA 


BOSTON LETTER 


The principal exhibition of the month is the Boston Art Club’s, 
though it has no really important work presented. There is a gen- 
eral average of mediocrity. Two things are noticeable: the absence 
of the eccentricities in blue, yellow and green that have been promi- 
nent at some former exhibitions as examples of impressionism, and, 
with many artists, a marked striving after something new, not because 
they see what they paint in any such way, but simply to produce a 
sensation. So marked is the absence of the former so-called impres- 
sionistic work that it seems to indicate the backward swing of the 
pendulum of fancy that evolved monstrosities that might have been 
worshiped without breaking the commandments, for they certainly 
resembled nothing ‘‘in the nee above, nor the earth below, nor in 
the waters under the earth.” 

When the club rescinds the rule that allows pictures to be exempt 
from jury decision the effect will be better for the artists who have 
work there, for the hanging of pictures, and for the enjoyment of the 
spectators. Very many Boston artists had no picture exhibited. Tar- 
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bell, Hayden, Hamilton, Macknight, Decamp, Wendel and others 
well known were looked for in vain. 

Among the most noticeable work was that of J. Alden Weir, char- 
acterized by subtile values, and individuality. His color is tender, 
almost too much so. Guy Rose had an original motive, ‘‘The 
North,” which was full of feeling, due to the expression in the pose of 
the graceful figure. Dolph had one of his well-known pictures of 
cats. Charles F. Pierce had two of his cattle pieces, which show skill- 
ful handling of color and a knowledge of his subject based on a 
thorough liking for it. Eric Pope has an “Arab Singing Girl,” and ‘‘Val- 
ley of the Nile—Afterglow.”” The former has a decorative quality, 
and the latter catches the soft light that we all know in lesser degree 
than that of the Nile’s afterglow. It is well done. Sculpture is 
rather well represented. Samuel Kitson has two portrait busts, 
which are excellent. Most of the sculpture is portrait. Bessie Pot- 
ter’s figurines look very dainty among these large pieces, and do not 
suffer by comparison. 

The St. Botolph Galleries have been given up to John Lafarge’s 
works during January. He has held many exhibitions in this city. 
In this latest he shows his manner of working up an idea, and stu- 
dents particularly are interested in his sketches and studies. His 
color is something to delight every soul sensitive to that great medium 
of expressing emotion. This exhibition presents the various sides of 
his genius more fully than any other he has ever held here. 

The Boston Public Library has an art museum of great excellence 
and considerable extent. A recent addition to it is the set of orig- 
inal blocks of wood-cuts made by Robert Louis Stevenson for some 
cheap books he and his stepson, Lloyd Osborne made while at a Swiss 
health resort. The cuts have no artistic merit, but are valuable 
nevertheless. 

There have been two important auction sales this month—that of 
W. P. Phelps and that of the late Jacob Wagner. Mr. Phelps’ pictures 
were devoted largely to New Hampshire mountain scenery, Mount 
Monadnock being the main figure in most of them. Many of the 
paintings were fine, this being true of the winter views particularly. 

Jacob Wagner left, at his sudden death, many fine water colors, as 
well as works in oils. Among them were those which were seen at 
the World’s Fair, the Pennsylvania Academy and at other exhibitions. 
He did really good work. How these sales went I do not know. 

Some old pictures have come into the city recently. A Copley, 
representing the Fitch family group, has been loaned to the Museum 
of Fine Arts. It was painted in England in 1800-1, and was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in the spring of the latter year. There are four 
Copleys now at the museum. Robert Vose has a Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds added to his collection of notable paintings. 
Dora M. Morre.t. 








DUNGEONS INTENDED FOR AMERICANS 
BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


WAR PICTURES BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON, 
WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN, WALTER 
MARSHALL CLUTE 


ART INSTITUTE, JAN. 9 TO 23, 1899 


This exhibition of drawings, generously supplemented by war 
trophies, filling one of the large galleries, is extremely interesting. 
There is a decided flavor of truth and fact about 
this display that brings home to us in graphic 
fashion all the work, fun and terror of war. 

The Southern mobilized camps, and Cuba before 
the war broke out, form a connected series of graphic 
events. Most of the pictures, as noted in the cata- 
logue, ‘‘were made on the spot, many times under 
conditions hardly conducive to the production of a 
work of art; hence, many of them are mere notes, 
but valuable because of their historical accuracy.”’ 

The pictures of Mr. McCutcheon are mainly 
sketches, but they possess the very atmosphere of 
the things represented. One feels this to be par- 
ticularly true of No. 8, “‘Admiral Dewey and Lieu- 
tenant Bromly,”’ and No. 10, ‘‘Dungeons Intended 
for Americans.” 

Among his best we must note No. 12, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Trenches, August 14”; No. 23, ‘‘The After- 
Bridge of the Olympia During Shelling of Fort 
Antonio;’’ No. 44, ‘‘The Sunken Boats at Cavite,” 
and No. 65, ‘‘Night of July 31st.” 

Mr. McCutcheon was with the Asiatic squadron during all its 
work in the Philippines. He joined the land forces later under Gen- 
eral Merritt, and pictures all their operations until Manila fell. 
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Mr. William Schmedtgen shows over eighty drawings and water 
colors, which represent the naval maneuvers before Havana at the 
beginning of the war and the en- 
gagements and workings of our army 
on their landing at Baiquiri and 
gradual advance until San Juan Hill 
was taken, when sickness compelled 
his return to the United States. 

Mr. Schmedtgen’s pictures show 
him to be extremely versatile, as 
marine, landscape and figure subjects 
are handled with equally artistic re- 
sults. Many of Mr. Schmedtgen’s 
sketches are in water color, and are 





SPANISH SHIP LYING IN HARBOR 
OF SANTIAGO, BY WALTER 
MARSHALL CLUTE 


a relief from the pen-and- 

ink or pencil drawings. 

Most of these color studies 

have found eager purchasers, 

and soldier, native, landscape 

or cannon seem equally at- 
| tractive. 

Mr. Walter Marshall 
Clute shows a fine sense of 
putting things together ina 
simple fashion for his object 
(newspaper illustration), and 
while his subjects are varied, 
they display a careful per- 
sonal treatment. Lead pen- 
cil, used with open lines, 
helps out very much in giv- 
ing variety and tone, and is 
employed by these different 
illustrators in very effective 
fashion. Some are made 
altogether in pencil, which  ,,,.-rHE NEW YORK STOPPING THE PEDRO, A 
seems to reproduce well and SPANISH PRIZE, BY WM, SCHMEDTGEN 
is a welcome relief from the 
conventional hard line of the pen. The relics are extremely interest- 
ing, and tattered banners, shot and shell, guns, swords, lanterns, bits 
of hardware, passes and commissions all help to give the gallery a 
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warlike suggestion and add a flavor of reality to the interesting 
sketches of the eastern and western world. This exhibition has been 
very popular, and most of the illustrations that touched on the most 
interesting phases of the war found ready purchasers. 
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GEN. MILES AT SIBONEY, BY WALTER ADMIRAL DEWEY AND LIEUT. BROMLEY 


MARSHALL CLUTE BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 
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ROMAN LETTER 


The commemoration of the tri-centenary of Gianlorenzo Bernini, 
the Neapolitan sculptor and architect who flourished nearly to the 
close of the seventeenth century, took place on the 8th of December. 
The official ceremonies consisted in the placing of a crown on the 
tomb of Bernini in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, the setting 
of a commemorative tablet upon the facade of the house in Via della 
Mercede, where Bernini lived and died, and by the greater ceremony 
in the hall of the Orazi and Curazi of the Capitol, the participating of 
the sindaco of Rome, a large part of the giunta, the ambassadors of 
France, Spain and England, Princes Doria-Pamphili, Chigi, Rospigliosi 
and Barberini, Count Andriozzi, descendant of Bernini, notables and 
representatives of the foreign academies at Rome and of many centers 
in Europe and Italy, and many artists, native and foreign, resident in 
the city. At this ceremony a bust of Bernini by the sculptor Guglielmi 
was unveiled, and a discourse delivered on the life and work of 


Bernini by the learned and eloquent Carrado Ricci, was received with 


enthusiastic ovation. The fountain of Piazza Navona, one of Bernini’s 
best works, was in the evening illuminated at the city’s expense, and in 
the piazza a regimental band concert was held. 

The commemorative tablet mentioned above was executed under 
the direction of the distinguished and genial Roman sculptor, Ettore 
Ferrari, and is a faithful copy of one executed by Bernini himself in 
the ancient church of St. Prassede, with the sole exception that an 
admirable marble portrait head of Bernini has been substituted for the 
cherub of the original work. 

On the evening of the 1oth an enormous and elegant company 
was united at the International Artists’ Club for a festival which the 
club gave in honor of Bernini. Professor Venturi, the profound his- 
torian of art, spoke in honor of the memory and art of Bernini. The 
young pianist Tosi executed admirably the music of Schumann, the 
baritone Caruson sang a romance of Cotogni and one of Tosti, accom- 
panied upon the piano by the great Mascagni, now at Rome directing 
the first performance of his new opera, ‘‘Iris;’’ the Signora Darclée 
sang the Habanera of ‘‘Carmen,”’ and a graceful romance by Mas- 
cagni, ‘‘M’ama, non m’ama,”’ and Mascagni play ed the Intermezzi of 
the ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” and of ‘‘ Ratcliff.” As you seea real festi- 
val of art. | ee 

Rome, Dec. 12, 1898. 
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MUNICIPAL ART 


In Chicago municipal art is as yet a mere name. The absence of 
art in our city is as undeniable and as unenviable as the presence of 
smoke. In both respects the dawn of improvement is at hand, the 
sky is visibly lightening. Indeed, the restraining of that same smoke 
nuisance might be considered a part of municipal art, since all that 
tends to the beautifying of the city is its province; so might the pav- 
ing and cleaning of streets, the laying out of parks, the restriction of 
the height of buildings, the proper lighting and labeling of our thor- 
oughfares. But after all these things do the Gentiles seek. Let us 
consider rather those which only the children of light—only idealists 
and artists as yet have seriously at heart—the adornment of our city 
by works of art, and the elimination from it of unnecessary ugliness. 

Is it necessary to plead the educational and financial value of 
beauty? Think what lessons the youth of Paris must unconsciously 
learn from the statues of great men that fairly crowd their streets, 
each in the garb of his age, each having upon his pedestal a record of 
his deeds or an inspiring sentence of his utterance. They cannot 
help being familiar with the costumes, the manners, the achievements 
of days gone by. There are before them the heroes, the thinkers, the 
saints of their land. There is the Pantheon, a Valhalla of national 
legend, with Joan of Arc and St. Louis depicted upon its walls; 
there is the City Hall, an enchanting piece of architecture, placed 
amidst harmonious surroundings, Fremiet’s superb Torchbearers stand- 
ing guard at its gates, historical paintings adorning its walls, statues 
like the touching one to the Glorious Vanquished rising within them. 

Our City Hall’s decorations, when I last entered it, were peanut 
shells and tobacco juice. 

There is the Palace of Justice, bearing the names of the mighty 
makers of French law—Julius Czsar, Charlemagne, St. Louis, Napo- 
leon—demi-gods almost. 

Our Courthouse has inscribed upon it the names of the Germans 
or the Irishmen who happened to be in the City Council when it was 
built. 

As for the financial side, it has paid Paris well to be a beautiful 
city. That is what brings strangers there, and strangers spend money, 
and her merchants prosper. You hear Americans comment on the 
lack of certain conveniences, rapid transportation, baths, heated 
houses, electric lights, elevators and many labor-saving devices. It 
does lack those material comforts. In that line it is poorer than Chi- 
cago. And yet people keep on going there. And yet people do not 
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we 


come to Chicago. Americans even are known to go to Paris in large 
numbers. Too often they fall under the city’s charm, and remain 
long years. It looks as if Americans—ingenious, mechanical, sordid, 
unimaginative Americans—chose beauty rather than those material 
things to which they are deemed so attached. Not only foreigners, 
but Frenchmen, come there from all parts of France, because, while 
life is more expensive than in the provinces, they get more pleasure 
out of it. And I do not speak of pleasures that have to be paid for; 
every great city furnishes those at a lower or higher rate. I speak of 
the delight of the eye in the ordered beauty of the city; superb mon- 
uments, famous art galleries, noble palaces and churches, a clear, 
green, winding river—not an open sewer—spanned by two-score and 
ten fine bridges; parks where almost the leaves on the trees are num- 
bered, such jealous care is taken of them; I speak of street pageants 
and illuminations, which are free to the poorest comer. And no one 
who has once had them is willing to do without them. 

These are some of the means by which Paris wins the hearts of 
her own children and of the strangers within her gates. They may 
in part account for that enduring affection she inspires in so many 
American artists, to the frequent irritation of his uncomprehending 
countrymen. France has in her own common phrase recognized art 
‘‘to be of public utility,” and verily she has reaped her reward. Turn 


‘to our own country. What are our most beautiful cities? New York 


and Washington, are they not? And, like Paris, those two towns are 
attracting to themselves that contingent which is able to live where 
it pleases. People come to Chicago for business, because they have 
to. People go to New York and Washington because they wish to. 
Think of just a few Chicago families who have deserted us. Leiter, 
Armour, Yerkes, Ellsworth are among the first names that come to 
mind, but every one can add to them, and every one knows of other 
wealthy people who are wavering on the brink of emigration. Now, 
from a purely business point of view is it not worth while making our 
city attractive to people who have money to spend? 

New York and Washington—I believe also Boston and Philadel- 
phia—have each a municipal art society. We hope also to have one 
in Chicago. What can it do for acity? In New York it has influ- 
enced legislation to the extent that many cities of the State are now 
allowed to appropriate sums varying according to the population for 
expenditure on works of art. It has several times rejected gifts of 
statuary as not being up to the artistic standards required by the dig- 
nity of a great city. Other times it has objected to their location in 
unsuitable surroundings. It was the Municipal Art Society that 
offered a prize for the best scheme of mural decoration of the new 
Criminal Courts building and raised the money to pay for Simmons’ 
fine painting, thus enriching the city and stimulating interest in the 
general subject of mural painting. Its latest activity has been the 
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offering of a prize for the best design for a drinking fountain which 
could be carried out at small expense and in large numbers, so as to 
be placed in many different parts of the city. Another prize was 
offered for an ornamental bronze standard, something like the famous 
ones in front of St. Mark’s, Venice, to be placed before the City Hall, 
and obviate the use of an unsightly flat pole which now protrudes 
from its pretty old-fashioned cupola. After all, nothing it has done 
or can do is as valuable as the intelligent discussion it arouses and the 
right direction it gives to local pride. 

Brussels has in the Société de l’'GZuvre the most ambitious and 
progressive of municipal art organizations. Indeed, its sphere has 
extended far beyond the gates of the gay little Belgian c capital. 
Nearly every town and county council in Belgium is now affiliated 
with this society, born not three years ago, consults with it—usually 
taking its advice, however unpalatable—and appropriates money for its 
uses. It has held competitions with liberal prizes offered for designs 
to replace ugly electric lights, street signs, letter boxes, and so on. 
It is consulted on decorations for public festivities; its committees 
keep a keen eye on building, rebuilding, opening of new streets, new 
trolley or telegraph lines, and the repair or removal of historic monu- 
ments. It presents reports on such subjects to the authorities and to 
the public, molds opinion, and is wielding extraordinary influence. 

A rather amusing performance of the Société de l’GEuvre was 
offering a prize for the most artistically decorated shop. This roused 
great emulation, and some elaborate structures in plaster, as well as 
gay pictures and mottoes, blossomed out over the frontage of business 
buildings. A high-class bakery carried off the award, with a painted 
panel representing Ceres and other decorations of wheat sheaves, pop- 
pies, ribbands and the like, and over the door, suspended from orna- 
mental ironwork, the quaint, graceful, long-handled shovel used by 
Belgian bakers in their ovens. I know of but one instance in Chicago 
of external painting on a shop—the Scotch Woolen House, which it 
barred and lined and checked across in black and red until it looks 
like a mammoth plaid shawl. And in lieu of the ornamental street 
names our Belgian friends indulge in, we can only show corners where 
an enterprising department store has placed two labels at an angle, 
‘*This is North Clark Street’”’ on one side; ‘‘This is Belmont Avenue”’ 
on the other, and beneath, the far more important statement, ‘‘The 
Universe is at the corner of Blank and Blank Streets, and is the best 
place in town to buy ice-boxes,’’ or something to that effect. 

It will be a long time before we shall have reached the point of 
the Société de I’Ceuvre. Yet there are improvements we might 
tackle. Some three months ago we held a jubilee. We had con- 
cluded a successful war, many of the men who had distinguished 
themselves in its conduct were to be our guests, the President of the 
United States lent his presence, and a grand parade of soldiers and 
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sailors was planned for our festival. Never was there a more fitting 
occasion for the city to bedeck itself. Therefore we put up fifteen 
flimsy arches made of frame and canvas, painted with a lack of skill 
and poverty of invention that no middling good theater would tolerate 
in its scene painting. Kind Boreas removed three of them for us. 
No sculptor or architect was concerned in their erection; no single 
artist was consulted by the committee which undertook the decoration 
of our streets with cheerful self-confidence, and the result may be 
classed with the portals of the Bearded Lady’s home or the entrance 
to the Grotto of Beauty at a country show. 

When New York celebrated the centennial of Washington’s inau- 
guration as President, her best architects were asked to design 
triumphal arches that could be put up cheaply in temporary materials, 
and they did. They did not have as many arches as we had, but the 
few were objects of beauty. Hardenbergh’s arch was much admired, 
and of Stanford White’s the New Yorkers became so enamored that 
they decided on perpetuating it. It now stands in marble at the foot 
of Fifth Avenue, a memorial of that day of rejoicing, and not the 
least attractive of the monuments that lend charm to the city’s streets. 
About a year ago Princeton University celebrated its expansion from a 
college into a large institution of learning. It also desired an arch. 


. Professor Frothingham furnished the dimensions of one of the finest 


old Roman arches, that of Trajan at Benevento, and they were fol- 
lowed so successfully that Princeton also now desires to retain her 
temporary monument in permanent form. This touches us closely, 
for the molds of that very arch of Trajan were taken and paid for 
jointly by Princeton University, the American School at Athens and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. So that we had at hand as fine mate- 
rial as could be desired, but lacked the sense to use it. 

After all, we learn from our mistakes. Every one remembers the 
time when a statue, costing, if memory may be trusted, $50,000, was 
erected on our Lake Front. It was settled by a committee of hard- 
headed clever business men. Had they been purchasing land they 
would have been glad of the advice of real estate men; had they been 
stocking a department store, they would have recognized that a silk 
expert should decide on purchases of silk, a china expert on china, a 
practical grocer on groceries, and so on. That is the A B C of busi- 
ness. They did not, however, apply these common-sense principles 
to their investment in art. They spent their $50,000 upon a statue 
which, almost from the time it was erected, became the laughing 
stock of the public, and which was fairly hooted off its pedestal. As 
an object lesson it was the most valuable piece of statuary Chicago 
has ever possessed. It taught, for one thing, that $50,000 worth of 
bronze and granite is not always worth having, although any one who 
reads newspapers will notice that this is the point made prominent in 
any account of the unveiling of a new monument. How much it 
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cost, who presented it to the town, what alderman or ‘‘prominent 
citizen” made the speech, what other persons of local importance were 
present, sometimes the toilets worn by their wives, and always, always, 
the cost of the thing is told. Rarely the sculptor’s name. Yet if it 
is to be worth more than junk to future generations, that is of vital 
importance. The bronze or the granite endures after every one of 
‘those present” at its erection are earth in their earthy beds. And 
whether they have deserved well or ill of their town depends in this 
particular instance on how they have selected their artist. The man 
who supplied the money may have given a blot that future citizens 
will be feverishly anxious to be rid of, or he may have given a some- 
thing to delight and inspire future generations. 

In buying for his own private gallery every man has a right to 
consult his own taste and waste his money if he pleases. In buying 
for the public, particularly when the public’s money pays for it, he 
cannot be too careful. There should be no rash reliance on his own 
judgment. He should seek the opinions of those who have made a 
life-long study of the subject. They may not be infallible, but they 
are less likely to make mistakes than others, and even if their selec- 
tion fails to please at once, it is pretty sure to do so in the long run. 
For knowledge is constantly reaching higher levels. Where only the 
leaders stand to-day, the mass of the people will stand to-morrow. 
Some sort of a municipal art society we require. Some sort of leader- 
ship in the right way of beautifying our city. Some sort of guar- 
antee that funds for that purpose shall not be worse than wasted. 
Municipal art is the highest kind of art. It exists not for the gratifi- 
cation of the few, but for the enjoyment and elevation of the many. 
It expresses our belief in the dignity of our government, in the worth of 
our citizenship; it exalts our heroes of the past, holds up ideals for 
the future and makes life better worth living in the present. 

IsaBEL McDouaa.t. 
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The fourteenth annual exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York will be opened to the public on Saturday, February 11. 
Exhibit blanks, which may be obtained of the secretary, Mr. W illiam 
E. Stone, 215 West Fifty -seventh Street, were returnable on Thursday, 
January 26, and the last day for the reception of exhibits is Thursday, 
February 2 

se SF 


The annual exhibition of paintings by members of the Salmagundi 
Club was opened with a stag, Friday, the 13th. The exhibition, as a 
whole, was not exceptional, but several charming landscapes by Louis 
Paul Dessar, George F. Of, Jr., Andrew Teggin and Charles Warren 
Eaton were very charming. 


se Ss 


During the exhibition of landscapes by Theodore Robinson at the 


‘American Art Galleries last year, the Society of American Artists 


appointed a committee—Will H. Low, John Lafarge, J. Carroll Beck- 
with and J. Alden Weir—to inspect the works and select one which 
should be purchased by members of the society and presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum. A member of the art committee of the 
museum was invited to assist these gentlemen, but did not do so. 

A small canvas was chosen—the winner of a prize at Cleveland— 
and duly offered as a gift. On December 13th the society received 
word from the museum’s committee on painting, consisting of one 
artist, Mr. Huntington, painter of “‘Mercy’s Dream,” and two laymen, 
Mr. Avery and Mr. Marquand, that in their opinion the work selected 
by Messrs. Low, Lafarge, Beckwith and Weir was “*good enough in 
its way, but it was not quite enough of a picture.”’ 

Theodore Robinson was an American. 


st 


Blanks are ready for the spring exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists. March oth and roth are named as receiving days, the 
exhibition opening on the 27th. 


as s 


The Union League Club’s monthly exhibitions have proved most 
interesting heretofore, and this month’s display is no exception. For 
January there is shown a collection of some twenty-two canvases by 
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American artists, the chief of which are decorative paintings of H. 
Siddons Mowbray, Edwin Abbey, Edward Simmons and Robert Reid. 
There is also a splendid marine by Edward Simmons, while D. W. 
Tryon, Bruce Crane and Douglas Volk are prominent contributors. 


et 














The loan exhibition of portraits which has just closed at the 
National Academy of Design proved very successful from a financial 
as well as social and artistic standpoint. The number of inferior 
works was large, to be sure, for it could scarcely be otherwise with 
some two hundred and seventy-five portrait-owning patronesses to 
assist the artists’ committee, but the tedium of the mass was more than 
counterbalanced by a dozen works, such as Zorn’s ‘‘Miss Hildreth,” 
Sargent’s ‘ Jew” and Cecilia Beaux’s ‘‘ Dorothea and Francesca,”’ which 
are so excellent. There were besides a number of old masters and a 
collection of fine old and modern miniatures, which made a pleasing 
addition to the two hundred and seventy-five larger works. 


se 































Chenae Act The Art Institute has issued a circular dated January 5, giving fol- 
Institute lowing items of interest: 
Annual tickets are good for one year from date of purchase, and 
will admit the owner, family and non-resident visiting friends to: 
The extensive permanent collections, 365 days a year. 
About twenty passing exhibitions, opened by receptions for mem- 
bers only. 
a The lectures in Fullerton Memorial Hall, about seventy during the 


Concerts in season. 
Fullerton The musical entertainments in Fullerton Memorial Hall, ten in 


Memorial Hall annie 

The reference art library and collection of photographs. 

Life members, upon paying one hundred dollars, enjoy all the 
foregoing privileges for life. All funds received from life members 
are invested as an endowment and the interest only used. 

M The course upon the ‘‘History of Architecture’ now in progress, 

onday fs 
Afternoon by Mr. William A. Otis, architect, will be continued every Monday at 
Course,4p.m. 4 0’clock from January 9g to March 17 (except January 16, when the 
lecture will be changed to Thursday, January 19), illustrated by the 


stereopticon. 
a February 1—(Wednesday, an extra lecture), Mr. E. S. Thompson, 
uesday ay 4 a 
Afternoon The Picturesque Side of Wild Animals,” illustrated by the stere- 
Course opticon. 


February 7—Musicale, song and violoncello recital, Mrs. H. A. 
Williams and Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Steindel. 

February 14—Lecture, Miss Anna Caulfield, Grand Rapids, 
“‘The Art Treasures of Rome,” illustrated by the stereopticon. 
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February 21—Musicale, lecture recital, Indian music, Miss Dens- 
more. 

February 28—Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York, ‘‘ Bohemian 
Days Abroad.” 

Every Thursday afternoon from February 16 to March 23, six 
lectures by Mr. W. Irving Way, member of the Caxton Club, Chicago, 
upon ‘‘The Binding and Decoration of Books,” illustrated by the 
stereopticon, and examples and drawings. 

Every Friday afternoon from January 13 to March 31, twelve lec- 
tures upon ‘‘Pictures, Old and Contemporary,” by Charles Francis 
Browne, painter, illustrated by the stereopticon and by the collections 
of the Art Institute. 

January 26 (Thursday) to February 23 (Thursday), exhibition of the 
“Tllustrations of the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ by J. James Tissot. 
These works have arrested the attention of the artistic world, and it is 
expected will rank in popular interest with the Vereschagin and Doré 
exhibitions. 

February 28 (Tuesday) to March 19 (Sunday), annual exhibition 
of works of artists of Chicago and vicinity; annual exhibition of 
Society of Western Artists; special exhibition of works of Leonard 
Ochtman. 

March 23 (Thursday) to April 18 (Tuesday), annual exhibition of 
the Chicago Architectural Club. 


et 


The Chicago Art Association held its regular quarterly meeting in 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, on Saturday, January 14, at 2 P. M. 

President John Barton Payne presided and a program, which con- 
sisted of papers on the following subjects, was given: 

‘““Art Movement in the Women’s Federation Clubs of America,”’ 
Mrs. Herman J. Hall. 

‘‘American Art in Comparison with Foreign Art” (result of a recent 
visit abroad), Mr. Oliver Dennett Grover. 

**Municipal Art,’’ Miss Isabel McDougal 


‘“‘What France and Her People Do for Art and Artists,” Mr. 


Edgar Cameron. 

‘*Art Development in Chicago During the Past Year,” Mr. Charles 
Francis Browne. 

‘‘Hopes for the Future Art Life of Chicago,” Mr. Lorado Taft 

The attendance was large, and much interest was awakened by 
the pointed remarks of the speakers. The second year’s work of this 
active association opens very auspiciously. The association will 
assist the Art Institute at the reception on the opening of the exhibi- 
tion by Chicago artists, Feb. 28. 
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A sum of money was raised in St. Louis, during the exhibition of 
the Society of Western Artists, sufficient to purchase two pictures, 
‘‘The Muscatatuck,” by Mr. T. C. Steele of Indianapolis, and ‘‘ Dream- 
land,” by Mr. E. H. Wuerpel. This picture will be offered to the 
St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 


se 


At a recent meeting of this club the program was devoted to ‘‘ Art 
in the Public Schools.’’ Some strong pleas for the introduction of 
this branch of learning in our schools were offered and a number of 
large photographs suitable for school-room decoration, from William 
H. Pierce & Co. of Boston, were exposed. The last meeting took the 
form of a reception tendered the club by Miss Cora Parker, who is at 
the head of the art department in the Univ ersity of Nebraska. Work 
by Miss Parker and by her pupils was exhibited and excited favorable 
comment. The club will give its annual exhibition of pictures during 
the month of February. Artists who have already pledged pictures 
for this exhibit are Childe Hassam, E. Percy Moran, Peter Moran, 
Charles Francis Browne, Francis B. Townsend, Caroline D. Wade, 
Hugh Bolton Jones, Frederick J. Mulhaupt, Ralph Clarkson, Charles 
Austin Needham, Louis Paul Dessar, Guy Rose, Hugh Breckinridge, 
Pauline A. Dohn and Frederick W. Freer. 


et 


Mr. E. W. D. Hamilton will hold an exhibition of his works in the 
museum. They are now in New Orleans. This exhibition will be 
preceded by a display of some three hundred original drawings which 
have appeared from time to time in the leading magazines. 


se 


The Department of Art and design of the University of Illinois 
gave a first view of an exhibition by Mr. Newton A. Wells, at Uni- 
versity Hall, Room 4o1, Saturday, January 21, from 2 to 5 P. M. 
The exhibition included sales and cartoons an the library decora- 
tions, sketches of street scenes in Paris, and his Salon pictures of 
1897 and 1898. 

se 


The report of the curator of the Layton Gallery shows the follow- 
ing facts: During the year ending December 31, 1898, the total 
number of visitors was 33,308; the average daily attendance, 110; 
total number of Sunday visitors during the year, 9,218; average 
Sunday attendance, 184; copyists and visitors admitted free on pay- 
days, 506; number of paid admissions, 468. These figures show an 
increase of 650 visitors over the attendance of the preceding year. 
Several new works have been added to the collection during the year 
1898, which are among the best in the gallery. — Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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From Painting by E. A. Burbank, loaned from Collection of Mr. E. E. Ayer. Chicago. 


w h-Te-Wah a Hoki Indian, commonly known and called ‘“* Moqui,’’ which, according to 
historians and the Indians themselves, wrong. ‘ Hoki’’ means ‘* gooc while ‘“* Moqui”’ means 
‘““death.’”?’ Wick-Ah-Te-Wah is represented in the snake-dance costume, with bow and arrows in left 
hand and bull roarer in his right hand. The red fringe on the bow-strings is conventionalized rain. 
This bow with arrows is placed at the entrance to the kiva (cave) during the snake ceremony, as 
warning tothose not belonging to the order not to approach under serious penalty. Wick-Ah-Te-Wah 
lives on top of a mesa 700 feet high, more than a mile long, and averages some 100 feet in width. He 
is a very industrious, kind-hearted, good man. 
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The large collection of paintings by American artists owned by 
Thomas B. Clarke, a well-known patron of the arts, is shortly to be 
sold at auction. It consists of 375 canvases, and is universally recog- 
nized as being the most illustrative and representative collection of 
American paintings in existence. 

The catalogue shows that the collection is especially rich in works 
by George Inness, who died not long ago and who stands among the 
great landscape painters of the century. 

There are thirty-two of these, and they include examples of Inness 
from the beginning to the end of his career. Mr. Clarke always 
figured as a bidder when an Inness sale took place, and was a large 
bidder when the dead painter’s effects were disposed of at auction. 

Other artists represented in the collection are the late A. H. Wyant, 
with seven paintings; Winslow Homer, with thirty oil and aquarelles; 
D. W. Tryon, Homer D. Martin, John Lafarge, Robert Reid, F. S. 
Church, E. A. Abbey, E. H. Blashfield, Eastman Johnson, Carroll 
Beckwith, Davis, Chase, Bolton Jones, Picknell, Swain Gifford, Childe 
Hassam and Walter Shirlaw. 

There are also examples of the earlier Americans—Hunt, Gilbert 
Stuart, Peale and Benjamin West. 

Mr. Clarke will also dispose of his collection of art pottery and 
metal work, comprising specimens from the Orient and the Continent. 
When the sale is concluded Mr. Clarke’s intention is, it is stated, to 
establish on a perpetual basis the Clarke prize for the best figure paint- 
ing exhibited by an American, annually awarded at the spring exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design. 


st 


We received, but too late last month for notice, a useful volume on 
‘*How to Enjoy Pictures,” by M. S. Emory, published by the Prang 
Educational Company. A special chapter on ‘‘ Pictures in the School - 
room,” by Stella Skinner, is added. The range of the book is limited 
to an interesting discussion of certain standard pictures the repro- 
ductions of which are known and within easy reach of all. It is not a 
treatise on art, but is meant to explain pictures in such a way as will 
stimulate interest, increase an understanding of what pictures mean, 
and enhance the pleasure which pictures, photographs and all forms 
of reproductions already give. Its style is simple and direct and does 
not shoot over the heads of readers whose knowledge of art is limited. 
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It wishes to help, and with the ample illustrations that go with the 
analyses, there is no doubt that the book will meet a large field of 
readers and do them good. 

The chapter on school-room pictures is timely and full of good 
suggestions. Ideas on decoration and tinting of rooms are given, and 
choice of subjects with frequent changes are treated in a happy 
manner. 

A list of art histories and 
text-books is appended, 
which still more increases 
the value and usefulness of 
the book. 
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The art of sculpture is in 
a flourishing condition if the 
work now being done by the 
Henry-Bonnard Bronze 
Company of New York 
City, is any indication. They 
have now in hand, and more 
or less finished, a statue of 
the late President Arthur, 
for New York, by George 
E. Bissell; statue of ‘‘Gut- 
tenberg,”’ for New York, by 
Ralph B. Goddard; statue of 
Benjamin Franklin (a seated 
figure), for Philadelphia, Pa., 
by John J. Boyle. Statue 
of Michael Angelo for Li- 
brary of Congress, at Wash- 
ington D. C., by Paul W. 
Bartlett; two statues for 
MICHAEL ANGELO, BY PAUL W. BARTLETT Brooklyn, Pi Kes by Henry | 
For Lisrary or ConGress, WASHINGTON, D. C. Bauer; statuettes of Indian 
From Bronze Cast sy HENry- BONNARD Bronze Co. 

and cowboys on horseback, 

by ‘‘ Frederick Remington;”’ 
bust of Edgar Allan Poe (heroic size), for University of Virginia, by 
George Julian Zolnay, besides other work. 


e # 


John B. Cauldwell of New York has been appointed Director of 
Fine Arts for the Paris Exposition of 1900. Mr. Cauldwell was 
chosen for the place by Ferdinand W. Peck, the United States Com- 
missioner-General to the Exposition, and his selection is approved 
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by the National Academy of Design, the Society of American Artists, 
the National Sculpture Society, the American Water Color Society, the 
Architectural League of New York, the American Fine Arts Society 
and the Society of Mural Painters. Mr. Cauldwell is a member of the 
Century, University, Metropolitan and Union League clubs, and is one 
of the advisory board of the National Academy of Design. He is a 
graduate of Columbia College, class of 1877. 


se 


Over thirty pictures were sold in the exhibition of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League at Chicago Art Institute. 


et Ss 


The illumination on the cover of this issue was drawn by Mr. 
Frank Holme, whose school of illustration is such a success. 


st Ss 


The illustration which appeared last month of ‘‘Death and the 
Sculptor,” by D. C. French, was made from a superior copyrighted 
photograph of the Carton Print Studio, New York City, with the per- 
mission of the sculptor. 


se 


Mr. George L. Schreiber is delivering a double course of lectures 
on the ‘‘History and Practice of Art,” in room 608, Handel Hall, 
Randolph Street, Chicago. The first lecture was given on January 
11th. For particulars address the artist, 302 Wabash Avenue. 


et 


For several months past, says the Chicago Evening Post, the world 
of amateur china painters has been much interested in the work of 
the Atelier Glatigny, Paris, and its experiments with ceramic produc- 
tions requiring a high degree of heat to successfully fuse the glaze. 
This workshop was organized by a few students for the purpose of 
experimenting scientifically with the glazes called ‘‘grand feu” (high 
fire). This necessitated a study of the material which receives the 
glaze, for which both gres and porcelain were used, but principally 
the latter. The forms of these wares are extremely varied, ranging 
from the tiniest cup to the rose bowl and chrysanthemum vase, all 
showing a quaint study of outline, particularly in the objects made for 
use. Thus inkstands, ring stands, coffee pots and others have the 
artistic effect delightfully heightened by quiet and harmonious metal 
mountings. 

Starting with the premise that by scientifically varying the pro- 
portions and surroundings it would be possible, with the use of color- 
ing oxides, to produce an infinite number of shades of color in high- 
fire glazes, as is done with those fired at a lower temperature, the 
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members of this atelier have been at work for the last two years in 
enlarging the palette of these glazes and reducing their successful 
efforts to precise formulas which will insure the desired result, elimi- 
nating the elements of chance. In this they have met with success, 
and exhibit at their attractive exposition a large number of beautiful 
glazes. Not only do they show the work, but they are ready and 
willing to communicate to those interested the formulas and methods 
by which they solved the problem. Surely this is serving art for art’s 
sake, and deserves to be encouraged. 


FF 


There will be an exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago during 
the month of February of paintings by Leonard Ochtman. It is 
expected also that Mr. Ochtman will visit Chicago and give a series 
of talks upon landscape painting 
to the students at the Art Insti- 
tute. 

Their sketches made during 
the summer will be submitted to 
him for criticism, and his purpose 
will be to give to the students 
suggestions and direction in car- 
rying their work further than the 
mere sketch. 

It is this power of his to carry 
into the studio his impressions 
from nature and render them ten- 
derly and lovingly which makes 
his work so distinctively a self 
expression. And may not this be 
the higher impressionism? <A 
seeing with the inward eye, mak- 
ing the impression received yours 
; to give out at any time, at any 
- place—to ‘‘utter yourself into 
the air” or upon the canvas. 

Mr. Ochtman is a native of 
Holland, but came to America 
when a lad, and with the exception of a few years spent in European 
travel, has lived and painted within the environment of New York and 
among the New England hills. He is one of the few who find at their 
own door sufficient inspiration and material, who paints like none of the 
‘“schools,”’ but like—Leonard Ochtman. When we shall claim our 
own school, or what we are pleased to call a distinctive American art, 


his will prove one of the strong influences in its foundation. 
eC. 


LEONARD OCHTMAN 
BY FLOYD W. TRIGGS 
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Miss Grace Canedy, a former student of the Art Institute, has just 
been awarded a prize for drawing and a first honorable mention for 
painting at the New York School of Art (Chase School). 


st st 


The Art Institute of Chicago has been for the last eighteen years 
burdened with a debt, varying from $60,000 to $160,000. This 
heavy weight which has stood in the way of progress and develop- 
ment has, thanks to the liberality and friendliness to art of a number 
of citizens, been wiped out of existence. A brilliant future is open- 
ing to the Institute, and its many thousand friends are heartily con- 
gratulating its well-earned prosperity. The Art Institute is assured a 
library that will be a fit companion to the beautiful Fullerton Memo- 
rial Lecture Hall. It will be all that taste and effective architecture 
can make it. Plans are being prepared, and construction will begin 
with the opening of spring. 


st Ss 


The jury of selection and hanging the exhibits of Chicago 
artists which will open on February 28th, at the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, is as follows: 

Ralph Clarkson, Lorado Taft, F. C. Peyraud, Pauline A. Dohn, 
William Schmedtgen, Edgar S. Cameron. 

Works will be received from Monday, February 13th to Friday 
17th. 

The Chicago Art Association will join with the Trustees of 
the Art Institute in the opening reception; and will arrange the sub- 
sequent receptions to be given by the different societies, and will 
manage the proposed prizes and purchases of these societies: 

The Young Fortnightly Club of Chicago offers its annual prize of 
$100 for the best painting in oil by a Chicago artist. Artists having 
already taken this prize not eligible. 

The Arché Club will purchase one or more works of art. 

The Union League Club will purchase a picture. 

The Englewood Woman’s Club will purchase a work of art. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club will purchase a work of art. 

The Chicago South Side Woman’s Club will purchase one or more 
works of art. 

The Klio Association will give an evening reception and will also 
purchase one or more works of art. 

The West End Woman’s Club will purchase a work of art. 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid will give a reception and will also 
purchase a work of art. 

The Palette and Chisel Club will give a prize. 

Last year forty-six works were sold in this exhibition. 
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The remarkable collection of Illustrations of the New Testament 
by J. J. Tissot, which opened with a reception at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, on February 23d, is comparable in interest and importance 
to the Verestchagin Collection and the Doré Collection exhibited in 
former years. Like these great collections the works of Tissot have 
produced a profound sensation in Europe and America, and have 
been widely discussed and criticised. The character of the works, 
however, is wholly different. The visitor to the Tissot Collection 
has need to be warned not to look for mammoth canvases like those 





of Doré or Verestchagin, or even for pictures of ordinary size. 
Almost all the numerous Tissot illustrations are small water colors, to 
be measured by inches and not by feet. They command attention 
because they are recognized as the earnest effort of a serious and 
skillful artist fully to represent the incidents of the life of Jesus 
Christ from a realistic and historical point of view. 

There are also exhibited a series of Views in Palestine and of 
typical heads and figures of inhabitants of the Holy Land. 

A few larger oil works of Tissot’s earlier period will be found in 
the exhibition, including a series of four paintings called ‘‘ The Prod- 
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igal Son.” These are conceived somewhat in the spirit of Hogarth, 
and represent the career of a young Englishman who goes to the 
colonies. The name is purely allegorical. 

The paintings are hung in chronological order as arranged by the 
artist. The fine sky-lighted galleries of the Art Institute will furnish 
every facility for seeing the collection under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

se 


An independent Sketch Club has been formed which meets Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evenings in studio 732 Atheneum Build- 
ing, 26 Van Buren =t., Chicago. Its ideas are anil A new model 
will pose each night, and the scheme offers fine opportunities in 
rapid sketching, with or without the criticism of able leaders from the 
ranks of our better artists. 

Terms are twenty-five cents an evening, or six tickets for $1. 
Materials are not furnished. Mr. Troy S. Kinney has the club in 
charge, which promises already to be a pronounced success. 


ze 


Two important foreign decorations have recently been bestowed 
upon American artists. The cattle painter, William H. Howe, a 
national academician, has just received from the French government 
the red ribbon and cross of the Legion of Honor. Mr. Howe lived 
many years in Paris where he was a pupil of Van Marcke and others 
and about three years ago returned to this country, establishing him- 
self in a studio at Lawrence Park, Bronxville. Charles Sprague 
Pearce is the other man who has been thus distinguished. A_ pupil 
of Bonnat and settled in France for a score or more of years, Mr. 
Pearce has been a well-known contributor to most of the European 
exhibitions. He came originally from Boston. The King of Den- 
mark has just given him the cross of the Order of the Dannebrog, an 
ancient honor established by King Waldemar in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. An important recent work by Mr. Pearce is a 
decoration in the library of Congress at Washington. 


se 


An entertainment was given under the auspices of the Central Art 
Association in the hall of the Soper School of Oratory in Chicago 
recently, for the benefit of the art department of the Jones School. 
The affair was a financial success beyond the expectations of the pro- 
moters, and, as Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools, who was on the programme, expressed concurrence in 
the views of the association and of friends of the plan to give arta 
permanent footing in the city institutions of learning, the entertain- 
ment had other good results. 
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THE EDITOR 


One of the interesting sales in New York will be the collection of 
American pictures which Mr. Thomas B. Clarke has been forming dur- 
ing the past twenty-seven years. This collection probably includes a 
larger number and better quality of American art than can be found 
anywhere else. This is remarkable, for with all our museums and gal- 
leries, public and private, not one is devoting itself exclusively to the 
purchase and collection of representative work of American artists, a 
fact that is to be greatly lamented. Somewhere in our broad land 
such a collection should be forming. We are now producing good 
art, and it seems remarkably short-sighted that no one is giving any 
thought-toward a collection that shall furnish the future with accurate 
and historic data of our art conditions and realizations of to-day. The 
national government is doing nothing, States are inactive, cities are 
dormant, and it is likely if anything is achieved private enthusiasm 
and capital will do it. No grander monument could a man build for 
himself, nor could a broader, more useful and untouched field be found 


‘than in this daily more important world of American art. 


We talk, sometimes fulsomely, of our love for humanity at large, 
a brotherly love that is not dampened by the breadth of oceans, while 
we forget the charity that begins at home, and the crying need of 
civilization and culture for the sons and daughters of our own free 
blood. The dirt in our streets, the crime and ugliness everywhere, 
the debauchery of government, the greed of wealth, and our conceit 
of a civilization that has many dark spots on it, are all overlooked in 
our pity for the oppressed foreigner, and our desire at any and all 
costs to succor /um. 

Before we make the trial of civilizing others, would it not be well 
for us to make a more complete attempt at civilizing ourselves? Our 
cities are unable to teach their children the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of knowledge from lack of space in schoolhouses; our city 
governments are not what they should be; the rapid accumulations of 
vast wealth by trusts and laws framed through doubtful influences for 
their protection are dangerous and threatening; the hopelessness of our 
poverty-stricken classes is conspicuous; and perhaps, most of all, the 
general indifference of nation, state and people to the benign and 
utilitarian influences of the fine arts, in a broad application, and a gen- 
eral desire for higher culture and higher aims, makes us pause. 

Our country is no longer an industrious infant. It is developing 
to man’s estate, where, having won the means to fight material needs, 
it ought to spend some leisure in the contemplation of things that will 
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elevate, improve, gratify and make more happy human existence. It 
could apply itself to internal improvement, the betterment of roads 
and water ways, the building of bridges, the establishing of schools and 
colleges, museums, libraries and galleries of art. We now have the 
time, if we would, to set apart a little of it from the constant greed of 
money-making, to legitimate money-spending, and using some of the 
time employed in money-getting to pleasure-getting, idea-getting, 
taste-getting and real intellectual enjoyment-getting. Of what use is 
all our vast wealth in natural and manufactured materials if not 
applied to raising us above the plane of physical endeavor to that of 
the mental and finally the spiritual? The endless chain of wealth 
begetting wealth leads to nothing, while wealth made active in stim- 
ulating and developing the higher faculties of the mind is of the high- 
est use. Wealth thus applied blesses not only him who has it, but 
others who come within the charm of its rightful activity. 

To have an active school of art in America it must have some 
recognition by either nation, state, city or people. This it does not 
have, and it suffers in consequence. There is no concerted action 
anywhere which has as its primal object the advancement of Ameri- 
can art. A museum of national painting and sculpture on broad lines 
would give an impetus and importance to American art which it does 
not now possess. The possibilities of a sculpture gallery of works 
done by Americans are far-reaching and important. We are strong in 
this branch of art, and a museum formed and arranged with proper 
lighting—a feature that almost no gallery has, for sculpture quite as 
much as painting demands a proper placing regarding light—would 
make it unique in the world. More will be said of this sculpture 
museum idea in a future number. 

America is ready. Our golden age of art is not behind us, as it is 
with so many European nations. It is ahead. The hope of art is 
with us. Shall we with all our wealth, strength and opportunity 
remain idle, or shall we, as we demonstrated in the late war, rise in 
our power and show the world that we are not only strong in arms and 
courage but mighty in mercy and the arts of peace? Let us begin 
well by beginning at once. When this vast conglomerate mind of 
America expresses itself in art the world will applaud and its thanks 
will be extended to all who helped in her development. 
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